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as low throughout the army, as in the twenty-five years of peace
between the Wars of the Spanish and Austrian Successions.
Yet even this dreary f>eriod has its redeeming features, for from
it date the introduction of a regimental organisation for the
artillery, the earliest appointments of permanent engineer
officers, and the raising of the first two regiments from the
Highlands of Scotland.
Apart from the participation of a few regiments in the
putting down of the above-mentioned Jacobite rising of 1715,
and a raid on Vigo, the only noteworthy incident in a war with
Spain which dragged on its desultory and uneventful course
from 1718 to 1720, the British army saw no active service under
the first two kings of the Hanoverian line until a trade dispute
with Spain led to the outbreak in 1739 of what is commonly
known as " the War of Jenkins* Ear ". For this there were at
once raised ten regiments of marines and seven new regular
regiments of foot. Enthusiasm for the war was widespread
among all classes who had grown weary of Walpole's uninspir-
ing and pacific leadership, and was further inflamed by early
successes at sea. Under the stress of this emotion there was
planned a combined expedition against Cartagena, a Spanish
port on the shore of New Granada, in South America. Blun-
dering and incompetence combined with a malign fate to over-
whelm it in a crushing disaster. Delayed for four months in
sailing, the armament only arrived off the port at the opening
of the sickly season in March 1742; dissensions between
Admiral Vernon and General Wentworth, together with the
helplessness and incapacity of the latter, clogged all its opera-
tions. The assault on the fortifications, delivered by night,,
resulted in a bloody repulse; and to crown all, yellow fever set
in and .did its fatal work so well as to lay low no less than nine-
tenths of the force. The pitiful remnant returned to Jamaica
in May 1742, having accomplished nothing but the strewing of
the Spanish Main with English corpses.
Fortunately perhaps for the politicians, to whom must be
attributed the chief share of the responsibility for this ghastly
fiasco, the eyes of all England were now directed on military
operations nearer home. The death of the Emperor Charles
VI., and the accession to the throne of the young and inexperi-
enced Maria Teresa, gave the enemies of the House of Hapsburg
an opportunity for a war with a view to the partition between
them of the Austrian provinces. The first to move in April
1741 was Frederick II. of Prussia, notable in history as the first
inventor of those Prussian " receipts for victory " which made
so unfortunate a last appearance in France in the late summer
of 1914, and also as the first statesman to admit and glory in the